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ADVERTISEMENT. 

It is well known that within the last few days a Memorial 
has been presented to the Board of Heads of Houses, signed 
by a large proportion of the Tutors of Colleges and Halls, 
in behalf of a change in the present Examination Statute of 
the University, and that the Memorial has been taken into 
consideration. 

Under these circumstances it seemed advisable to some 
of the Memorialists to draw up at length a statement, 
both of the evils which seemed to them most especially 
to deserve attention, and also of the remedy which (so 
far as they could be remedied by an alteration in our present 
system) seemed most capable of application; not, as will be 
seen, with any anticipation that the scheme here proposed 
will be the one actually adopted, but still in the hope that 
there is nothing presumptuous in suggesting it, with a 
view to the more effectual consideration and discussion of 
its details by those who are most competent to do so. 

It will of course be understood that none of the Memo- 
rialists are responsible for these suggestions except those 
who have actually drawn them up, or kindly assisted in 
revising them. 

March 13, 1848. 
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PREFACE 



As proposed changes in our Academical System seem 
again likely to occupy public attention, it is hoped that a 
short statement of what many amongst us know and feel 
may not be without use at the present time. 

I. Let us not be afraid to ask the question as among 
friends, * Are we doing enough for the cause of sound and 
useful learning V There are no living libraries now-a-days, 
and this, perhaps, there is no great reason to regret : we do 
not desire to bring baek the student of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth any more than of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. But when we think of the present age, its in- 
creasing wants, and the means of satisfying them, of the 
new methods of investigation which criticism has opened in 
so many different branches of knowledge, of the sciences 
which have been absolutely created during the last half 
century, as, for example, comparative philology, we cannot 
help asking whether the University answers the call, whether 
laying aside prejudice and fancy and the spirit of party and 
every other hindrance, we are earnestly going on our way, 
dividing amongst us this great field white for the harvest. 
Many, certainly, see reason to fear that every year we fall 
behind in our work : that while we are doing little towards 
embracing physical philosophy within our walls, we are 
gradually losing that common ground which Scholars and 
Theologians of all countries have hitherto had ; that whereas 
in the present state of historical and metaphysical enquiries 
every thing was to be expected from English judgment and 
patience and perseverance, these elements have scarcely been 
brought to bear. We are separated from our neighbours 
by too wide a gulf for us readily to pass ; we can neither 
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accept nor refute them : ours is the criticism and philo- 
sophy of the past, theirs of the present. 

The uncertainty of opinion, especially evil as it must be 
in a place of education, is a subject of lamentation to us all. 
The schools of Divinity have been a shifting scene, to touch 
upon whose controversies would be out of place here. It 
may be worth while, however, to ask the question, whether 
this great uncertainty of opinion among us is not in part 
traceable to the cause already mentioned, the want of sound 
learning, founded on special studies, guided by common 
sense, and free from the bias of peculiar opinions. At pre- 
sent we seem to lie too much at the mercy of any a priori 
speculator in history or theology. Nay at this moment, to 
use the language of an eminent writer, are we not living 
'behind our dykes ' in fear of the German Ocean? There 
may be enemies from whom it is right to fly, but the tide of 
opinion cannot be escaped in this way. 

Every department of Theology demands much from us 
at the present time. The wants of the last age are not 
our wants : the enemies we have to resist are different, the 
foundation to be laid is altogether different. Religious per- 
sons often feel that the commentaries for example of the last 
century are not precisely adapted to their taste and feelings ; 
that the evidences of Paley and Lardner are not the reasons 
of their belief, or the answers to their difficulties ; that they 
cannot throw themselves back into the state for which 
Hooker wrote, or accept Burnet or Beveridge as conditions 
of thought. They turn to the Scriptures themselves as a 
simpler and more profitable study. And can it be truly 
said that much has been done in this place during the last 
twenty years for scriptural interpretation, which seems to 
be the most hopeful mine in Theology, and strangely enough 
the least explored? It would hardly have been an unrea- 
sonable hope that the meaning of Scripture, like that of any 
other book, might by this time have become fixed and raised 
above the fancies of sects or individuals. And yet is it not 
true, that in the accurate explanation of the text we have 
scarcely advanced in England since the Reformation ? 
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II. To charge these wants upon the University may seem 
unjust, as they are the wants of our age and country which 
no lhange in examination statutes can ever supply. But 
they point as far as the University is concerned with them 
to a special defect, with which the University is justly 
chargeable, the want of a learned body devoted to separate 
studies. It will be generally admitted that there are no 
considerable number of persons at Oxford, who, like the 
Professors in foreign Universities, carry on their distinct 
lines of reading after the attainment of a degree. There 
is no encouragement to do so, in most cases no possibility 
of doing so. We all know the history of Fellows and Tutors 
of Colleges, at least of a great proportion of them, how they 
lead for a few years one kind of life, and then for the rest 
of their days a wholly different one, in which latter learning 
is almost unimportant, compared with the practical qualities 
which make a good parochial minister. Why should they 
lay up a large store of what they want for so short a time ? 
There are, too, men of real learning and eminence, who have 
had to wander forth into the uncongenial sphere of a coun- 
try parish, out of sight, out of place, because even amid 
this dearth of knowledge no home was found for them in the 
richest University in the world. 

III. Are we to turn from all such thoughts and rest only on 
the educational usefulness of the place, 'It works well, it 
educates English gentlemen' and the like? There are some 
who find a satisfaction in a still lower point of view, 'the Uni- 
versities are the ballast of the country, the drag upon the 
wheel/ with similar ' unsavoury comparisons/ Can we sup- 
pose that this usefulness will be lasting, unless its roots are 
deeply laid in the careful and thoughtful study, not of three 
or four years, but of the best part of our lives ? Or that in 
the merely conservative point of view we shall be allowed to 
remain or deserve to remain even as a ' drag upon the wheel, 1 
while everything else around is changed. Our only defence 
against attacks from without, is to build up from within, 
to enlarge our borders that we may increase the number of 
our friends. We have no one to fear but ourselves. Neither 
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Commission nor Committee of Enquiry need have any terror 
for us, if it Could be truly said, 'The University and the 
Colleges have the will and the power to reform themselVfes/ 

At present it must be confessed that many of the internal 
Arrangements are highly unfavourable to the growth of learn- 
ing amongst us. The College Tutor has a sufficient answer to 
any charge that can be brought against him, but the answer is 
such as very much condemns the System of which he forms a 
part He cannot be a great Divine or Aristotelian, an emi- 
nent Scholar or Theologian, because he is required to be all 
this at once, nay more, to unite with these fourfold attain- 
ments that clearness of method and facility of expression which 
perfect mastery of a subject can alone give. He must know 
everything and has very little time to read anything. What- 
ever division of labour there may be, as in some Colleges is 
the case, is not such as to prevent his giving three or four 
lectures in the same morning. He laments the imperfect 
manner in which he is compelled to communicate knowledge 
compared with what he knows to be desirable and attainable. 
Instead of being an r Oracle whereat men may go and en- 
quire/ he feels that he is sometimes chargeable with giving 
' a stone in the place of bread.' He knows how abundantly 
the careful preparation of a lecture is repaid by the interest 
and attention of his pupils, yet on the present system this 
careful preparation is often impossible, to say nothing of con- 
tinued previous study. The number of lectures is such that 
Somfe of them almost necessarily become 'construing lectures/ 
with no proper life in the teacher, and leave On the pupils' 
mind the unpleasant impression that nothing is required but 
his bodily presence in the lecture room at a fixed hour. 

This evil will appear still greater, when we remember, 
that it is not the amount of information conveyed, but the 
manner and style of conveying it, the superiority of the 
teacher over the pupil, which is the real advantage. Place 
them nearly on a level, and except as matter of discipline, the 
pupil might as well be reading in his own room. Nay, we 
can hardly deny the force of the appeal he so often insin- 
uates, that f his reading is hindered by his lectures/ Teach- 
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ing is not a merely mechanical operation ; like preaching it 
requires a sympathy in the hearer ; he must cateh from the 
lips of his instructor a clearer method, a more comprehen- 
sive view, a readier expression, a higher perception. They 
quicken each other's interest : the feeling, ' ye are my wings/ 
is suggestive to the teacher of new thoughts, and is th$ 
source of new efforts for his pupils' sake. 

The more we consider these high requirements, the more 
discouraging does the teacher's present position appear. 
There is another evil, of which College Tutors often com* 
plain ; they have to lecture down to the schools. The phrase 
is not used offensively, it does not mean to lecture down to 
the requirements, and still less to the attainments of the exam- 
iners, but to confine themselves to that narrow range, which 
the experience of Tutors or the traditions of Undergraduates 
suppose to be the subjects most telling on the examinations. 
Go beyond this circle, the pupil turns a deaf ear to the soli- 
citations of his Tutor ; within it, especially as the examination 
' approaches, he cries, ' give, give/ and can never have enough. 
The pupil is in the same case as his teacher: he has so 
many things to do, that there is no time to do anything as 
it might be done. It most commonly happens that the 
preparation of his books has been deferred until the year 
or two previous to the examination, consequently his reading 
must be as much as possible contracted. The Odes of Pindar 
might impart freshness to his work, or the Orations of De- 
mosthenes take him out of the beaten track ; ignorance of 
Homer is a disgrace, but the chances of the Schools are the 
first thing to be considered. Is not this a sufficient reason 
why even of Aristotle, our great text-book, very few, whether 
pupils or teachers, have any considerable knowledge, beyond 
the Ethics and Rhetoric, or perhaps the Politics ? Why we 
are still discussing the province of Logic ? Why so little is 
done by us in any department of literature or scholarship ? 
The wants of the age are not the level to which the Univer- 
sity is raised : the exigencies of the Schools are the level to 
which it is dragged down. 

The evils of the system, press still more heavily upon the 
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private than upon the public Tutor. His business is to con- 
tract .into one year the work of three, to compensate for in- 
attention to College lectures, to store the pupil's mind with the 
greatest amount he can bear of Logic, Moral Philosophy, 
History, Scholarship, packed into the smallest possible com- 
pass, and ready for use at a moment's notice. Not but what 
there are many Tutors who have taught in a freer and better 
spirit, and many pupils who gratefully remember the real 
assistance and enlargement of mind, which they have derived 
from them. The evils of which we are speaking, are rather 
remedied than occasioned by the private tutor system, or at 
least they may be so, if the Tutor be not overburdened 
with pupils, and devote himself to a particular line of in- 
struction. Still it is painful to think, that the same talents, 
which would have raised a man to eminence in a profession, 
should be wasted in drilling undergraduates for the fortieth 
time perhaps, in Aldrich's Logic or Aristotle's Ethics, with 
no object in view but the first or second class, and certainly 
in a manner which reflects no credit on the learning of the 
place. 

Many perhaps who disagree with the above remarks will 
nevertheless feel that the case of the Passmen demands a 
change. They form about two thirds of the University, the 
great body of the clergy and gentry are among the number; 
they are the class whom it is most difficult to teach, who find 
it most difficult to learn, and to whom of all others the 
University course is at present least adapted. It is indeed 
impossible to defend a system which neither fully occupies 
their time, nor gives them any subjects of interest or pre- 
paration for their after profession. Not one man in fifty 
spends three or four years in getting a knowledge of the 
four books required for an ordinary degree : six months are 
more commonly the time allotted to them. Moreover the 
experience of examiners abundantly testifies that it is im- 
possible to raise the standard ; judging from the number of 
failures, many have thought it too high at the present time. 
This is the very reason for desiring a somewhat different 
system, that at present you extort-* all you can, a meagre 
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knowledge of divinity, an indifferent acquaintance with three 
or four volumes of Latin and Greek, a piece of Latin, about 
two thirds of Aldrich's Logic, or a few books of Euclid; 
such is the sum and accomplishment of school and college 
education. In two years we might have all this, but cannot 
get more in three. The average of men cannot carry more 
at a single examination : but a much greater amount might 
be obtained of them, by more frequent examinations with a 
proper distribution of subjects. 

It often happens that an undergraduate comes to learn 
at College what he might have learned, and ougbt to have 
learned, at School. A young man of 21 or 22 is vainly 
attempting to write Latin grammatically, whereas no one 
can doubt that with proper instruction he might have ac- 
quired this as a boy of seventeen. Like an adult learning 
to read, he is taught to write Latin at the wrong time, and 
very badly too, when his faculties are impatient of the 
drudgery and there are far more useful things for him to 
do. Suppose the University required so simple an attain- 
ment on entrance, a schoolmaster would be ashamed of his 
pupils failing in their first examination. And then from 
the better preparation of the student there would be oppor- 
tunity for a higher standard of classics in the Academical 
course, as well as time for general knowledge. 

It is an evil in itself without reference to its exclusion of 
other studies, that at present the stimulus of the examina- 
tion is so distant, as hardly to be an incentive at all. And 
it must be remembered that there is in general no other 
incentive. The pupil is not alive to the beauties of Latin 
poetry ; the periods of Cicero have no charm for his ear ; 
that last finish of education which first-rate scholarship 
gives is not the kind of good which he acquires at the Uni- 
versity. Term after term and year after year he construes 
through Virgil or Horace and the four plays ; it requires a 
great deal of faith for him to see the usefulness of these 
things, however useful they may be, and almost superhuman 
energy in the teacher to infuse life and enthusiasm into the 
mind of such a pupil. Good it is for him to be kept out of 
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evil, good to exercise his faculties iu any way, good to clear 
his head by writing Latin prose, but if he dislikes Latin and 
Greek must we leave all else uncultivated ? is the ground to 
lie fallow rather than admit some new method of husbandry ? 
There are many intelligent men among the Passmen of 
whom what has been said above would be a very unfair 
description. Nay of all of them it is true, as there is no 
man from whom something may not be learned, so there is 
no man who may not be taught something which he wished 
to know. The stupidest undergraduate in a Livy lecture, 
will brighten in conversation, if you speak to him of the 
Revolution in France. This inanimate being who sits in. 
your room with vacant stare, is not really stupid : you are 
stupid for being unable to arrest his attention. Ten 
thousand construing lectures in Herodotus will not elicit a 
ray of intelligence from him : but take him upon his own 
subjects, among birds of the air or beasts of the field, and 
there is no lack of natural ability. He looks forward to 
the time 

Cum positis novus exuviis nitidusque juventa, 

he quits your lectures, and ' has a fair start/ as his imagina- 
tion pictures, in the business of life. 

Is it really the case that we can find nothing else for him 
to do, which hereafter would be useful or instructive to him, 
nothing to sweeten the tasteless cup, nothing that would 
raise the tone of his conversation above the gossip of the 
place, no direct preparation for his future profession ? It 
seems a natural view that as we get on in life education 
should cease to be a means, to become an end in itself; 
that the knowledge which we acquire should be no more a 
mere discipline of the mind and faculties, but embody the in- 
formation which we daily want; that if we begin as boys with 
things of which we see neither the use nor the meaning we 
should end as men with the subjects and interests of real life. 
Latin and Greek are perhaps the most important elements 
of polite education ; we cannot venture to say that they are 
the sole elements. And if history, natural philosophy, phy- 
siology, knowledge of things as well as of words are also a 
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part of general education, it is plain that from this large field 
an undergraduate is almost wholly shut out. One year he 
is at his old school-books ' cramming' for the Examination ; 
the next year he is in a lawyer's office, or in the care of a 
country parish. The stimulus of his after life is lost, there 
is no accommodation to his tastes, he is cut off from those 
more general studies, which however inferior as a severe 
discipline are perhaps superior in awakening the interest and 
intelligence of ordinary minds. 

Such are some of the evils with the view of remedying 
which the following suggestions have been made. In any 
change in the University course there seem to be two chief re- 
quisites for success, simplicity and adherence to the customs 
of the place. No attempt to model Oxford on the plan of a 
Scotch or German University will succeed or deserve to suc- 
ceed; we desire only to be an integral portion of the great 
confederacy of learning. But while remembering its national 
and in part ecclesiastical character, let us endeavour to keep 
the University in its proper place between the schools and 
the professions, guiding and receiving the one, affording out- 
lets and approaches to the other ; the confluence, as its name 
implies, of many waters ; not the lake merely, in which the 
streams rest and are satisfied, but the source from which they 
flow forth again over the various walks of private and public 
life. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOE AN IMPEOVEMENT OF THE 
EXAMINATION STATUTE. 

Whatever be the other merits of the following scheme, it 
can lay no claim to that of originality. Hardly a pamphlet 
has been written upon the improvement of University studies, 
hardly a conversation has ever taken place on the subject 
amongst those who are interested in the education of the 
place, which has not more or less embodied the principle 
on which the whole plan is based. "Considerations by a 
Tutor," " The Convocation Catechism," " Hints on the Re- 
vival of the Professorial System," Mr. Gordon's " Remarks" 
of last year, are merely some out of the numerous testi- 
monies which might be alleged to the want of some such 
plan as is here proposed. And it is well known that a 
scheme, to which in fact the following pages are indebted 
for all its leading features, and most of its details, was 
actually drawn up for a committee of the Board of Heads 
of Houses, by the Master of Pembroke, in the Michaelmas 
Term of 1846. 

The principle of three examinations, as having been as- 
sented a to by so numerous a body of those concerned in the 

* The following is the Memorial alluded to, which was presented on March 4. 

" The undersigned Tutors of Colleges and Halls, beg respectfully to represent to 
" the Rev. the Vice- Chancellor and the Heads of Houses, the necessity which they 
"believe to exist for the extension and better arrangement of the University 
" studies. They wish particularly to call attention to the case of those who are not 
" candidates for honours, and to the evil effects which are produced by the want of 
" an adequate object for academical exertion in so large a portion of the younger 
" members of the University. 

" They conceive that these evils may be at least partially remedied by an alter- 
" ation in the existing Examination statute. They would beg respectfully to re- 
" commend, 

" 1. An examination corresponding to the present examination for responsions ; 
" but at an earlier period. 
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education of the place, has been here assumed. It is now 
proposed to give the details which seemed to several of that 
body to be most conducive to carrying out that principle 
efficiently : and it was thought that this would best be done 
by drawing out a regular scheme, to represent what it is 
hoped might ultimately, if not at present, be aimed at ; and 
by annexing throughout the reasons for the alterations pro- 
posed as briefly as was consistent with perspicuity. 

I. The First Examination (or Responsions.) 
1. To be passed at some period before the 5th 
term, and to be held twice in the year, i.e. 
in the Michaelmas and Easter Terms. 

By fixing the Examination thus early it is hoped that 
besides furnishing an incentive to work immediately on 
the entrance of the student on residence, it would also 
secure most of the advantages of a University Matriculation 
Examination without the harsh consequences which such a 
measure itself might entail on individual cases. It would 
8ft31 leave it open for those who from peculiar circumstances 
entered the University insufficiently prepared to recover 
t&emselves during their first Term of residence, but it 
would at the same time have the effect of raising the stan- 
dard of schools throughout the country at large, and thus 
of securing at the threshold of the Academical career better 
materials for the Academical system to work upon, than can 
be expected so long as the first University test of proficiency 
remains as remote as at present from the period of entrance. 

*' 2. A second examination in the books or part of the books required at present 
" from candidates for the degree of B. A., at some period intermediate within the 
M first and the final examination. 

" 8. A final examination, at the end of the third year, for the degree of B.A., 
"which shall comprise theology, philosophy , history, (ancient or modern,) or ma- 
" thematical and physical science." 

This memorial was signed by forty-five Tutors, (three of them with reserva- 
tions,) and the names of eight more were appended to a shorter memorial to the 
Vice-Chancellor, expressing generally a wish for a revision of the Examination 
statute, after an investigation of the subject before a properly constituted com- 
mittee. The whole number of Tutors in the University is about 64. 
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To those who entered the University in a state of adequate 
preparation, it would be a great boon to be enabled to pass 
their first Examination as soon as possible — and it is hardly 
probable that the indolent or ill-disposed would deliberately 
avail themselves of the privilege, for the sake of having the 
remainder of their first year undisturbed by the prospect of 
an impending trial, especially, as according to the following 
scheme, the work of what is now the final, but would then be 
the second Examination, would be brought within a nearer 
view. The advantage of having only two instead of three 
Examinations in the year, especially with the prospect of a 
multiplication of Examinations in the third year, is obvious. 
A bye-Examination might be added if necessary in the Lent 
Term. 

2. The subjects of the Examination to remain 
the same as at present, with the following 
additions. 

(a.) One Gospel in Greek. 

(/8.) The Examination to extend generally to the 
subjects of the books. 

Considering the avowedly humble character which such a 
preliminary examination must necessarily assume, it seems 
hardly worth while to attempt to elevate it by any addition 
of academical distinctions, of which there will be a sufficient 
amount for incentives to study in the two subsequent years. 
Nor would it be easy to find any exercise so convenient for 
the end designed, as the present obvious requirements of a 
small amount of classics, Latin prose composition, and 
Logic or Euclid. 

It however is suggested whether some such additions 
as those above specified, may not be advantageously intro- 
duced. — (a.) A Gospel, in Greek, with a view of requiring 
as a University regulation, what is in fact required in en- 
trance examinations in many colleges, as also in the corre- 
sponding examination at Cambridge; and (J3.) such a general 
knowledge of the subjects of the books, as would suffice at 
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least to explain the historical and geographical allusions 
which they may happen to contain, but which are now 
in many cases almost studiously ignored. 

II. The Second Examination. 

1. To be held in the Michaelmas and Easter 
Terms, and to be passed at any period be- 
tween the 8th and 12th Terms ; with the dis- 
tinction as at present between those who are, 
and those who are not candidates for honours, 
and with an arrangement of the successful can- 
didates for honours, as at present, into four 
classes. 

2. The subjects of the Examination. 

A. Minimum. For an ordinary Degree. 

1 . Text and criticism of the Gospels, Acts, and 
one of the longer, or two of the shorter, 
Pauline Epistles : with knowledge of the 
XXXIX Articles. 

2. Two Greek authors, ) or vice versa ; one of 

3. One Latin author ; ) the three being a history. 

4. Latin prose composition, as at present. 

5. Logic or Euclid, as at present. 

B. For honours. 

1 . Text and criticism of the Gospels, Acts, and two 
of the longer, or four of the shorter, Pauline 
Epistles : with knowledge of the XXXIX 
Articles. 

2. Three Greek authors. \ 0f * hom one * Iff in 
„ __ T . , {each language shall be an 

3. Three Latin authors. / historian> 

4. The Ethics of Aristotle. 
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5. Philological and critical papers, as at Cam- 

bridge. 

6. Latin and Greek composition, as at present. 

Mathematical honours as at present. 

The advantages which it is hoped would follow from such 
an arrangement of the Examination, are obvious. For 
those who are not candidates for honours, there would no 
longer be left the ample leisure for all mischievous and idle 
pursuits afforded them by the present range of three years 
between their entrance and their second examination ; and for 
those who are candidates for honours, there would no longer 
be the excessive strain at present required of them by the 
number of books expected from them. The general subjects 
of the Examination would thus on the whole be left much 
the same as at present ; for the former class almost entirely, 
for the latter class as nearly as is compatible with giving 
a greater preponderance than at present to philological and 
critical attainments. In both cases the number of books 
is reduced, in consideration of the shorter time allowed for 
their preparation. 

If this general principle of the division of studies into the 
more formal and critical, at the end of the second year, as 
distinguished from the more real and professional at the end 
of the third year, be granted, it only remains to explain the 
few peculiarities in detail which are inserted in the subjects 
of the Examination. 

1. With regard to the additions in the Divinity Examina- 
tion, there seems no adequate reason why the knowledge of 
the Epistles being of undeniable importance for all, should 
not form a part of this Examination, the only point in the 
Academical career where it can conveniently be required from 
alL And of the Epistles, it is obviously desirable to confine 
the Examination to the Pauline Epistles, according to their 
natural division of the longer, as those to the Romans and 
the Hebrews ; and of the shorter, as those to the Galatians, 
Ephesians, and Thessalonians. This however is a compara- 
tively unessential point. 
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8. Although as a general rule, it is scholarship rather than 
history or science, which should be required in this Examin- 
ation, yet it seems still desirable to adhere so far to our present 
system, as to demand at least one Greek and Latin historian, 
and also Aristotle's Ethics. Partly this would be neces- 
sary even for the purposes of philology itself, but it would 
also be extremely desirable for the sake of the subse- 
quent Examinations that any candidate for honours should 
hare been imbued with such a portion of classical history 
and philosophy as would be hereby implied ; and with regard 
to Aristotle's Ethics especially, even irrespectively of the de- 
ference due in this particular to the peculiar genius which 
has so long presided over the studies of the place, it would 
be highly convenient for the future student of Moral Philo- 
sophy to have made himself well acquainted with the Ethics, 
as distinguished from the Ethical systems which have been 
founded upon it. 

III. The Third Examination. 

1. To be passed after the completion of the 
twelfth Term by every candidate for the 
degree of B.A., in one at least of three 
schools, viz., (1.) Theology; (2.) Philosophy, 
History, and Philology; (3.) Mathematics 
and Physical Science. The Examination to 
be held once a year, in the Lent Term ; with 
a bye-Examination in the Act Term, for the 
convenience of those who are not candidates 
for honours, to be held by one Examiner in 
each board nominated by his colleagues. 

Before entering on the details of this Examination, it is 
desirable to insist upon its essential features, and its pro- 
bable advantages. Up to this point it will be observed that 
the present system would have been retained as far as 
possible, and that for the two first years (with the exception 
of the reduction of the number of books, the greater promi- 
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nence~given to classical scholarship, and a few unessential 
alterations) the studies of the place would proceed as before, 
ending as before in the familiar results of the Testamur and 
of the Class list. 

But it is important to observe that with the third year we 
enter on ground hitherto unknown to us. We must carefully 
beware of regarding these studies as similar even in kind to 
those which have previously occupied us, or its examinations 
as a mere resumption on a somewhat larger scale of that 
which-" closed the second year. Doubtless even if this were 
the case, it would be a great improvement on our present 
system. Passmen would even thus be checked in that un- 
bounded license of idleness which they now enjoy ; Class- 
men would even thus be saved from the accumulated weight 
of undigested materials, which now breaks down their minds 
and bodies in the last act of their Academical existence. 
But it surely would be a great mistake to lose the present 
opportunity of really enlarging our field of Academical 
study ; it would be a serious disappointment to the hopes and 
wants both of the University and the country, if we were 
still to move along the same road, though through some- 
what broader ruts, as heretofore ; if having secured a third 
distinct Examination we were still content to let its " mar- 
riage supper" be " coldly furnished forth" with the " funeral 
baked meats" of the first and second years of the University, 
not to say of the fourth and fifth of the Public Schools. 

True it is that a liberal education is what the University 
ought to give, and professes to give, above all things ; that 
strictly professional education cannot, and ought not to be 
given within the walls of an English University ; most im- 
portant too that the general atmosphere which our classical 
education has hitherto breathed through the place should 
still remain uninjured ; that our students should still regard 
each other, not as candidates for separate professions, but 
as companions in the same University now, just as they 
will all alike be citizens of the same commonwealth here- 
after. But the question forces itself upon us, whether this 
idea, excellent as it is, may not be exaggerated, whether 

c2 
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the studies preparatory to after-life are to be pursued so 
exclusively as that the studies of after-life itself are to be 
kept out of view altogether. Even under the present system 
we try from time to time to recall the student's thoughts 
to the prospect of the profession which in most cases im- 
mediately receives him on his departure from the University, 
why should we not endeavour to turn not only his thoughts 
but his studies into a channel more directly bearing on that 
prospect in proportion as it draws nearer? Two years of his 
Academical life will have been already devoted to the pre- 
paratory training of his faculties, why may not he pause 
in this process of sharpening his instruments, and be allowed 
in the short remainder of his time to be taught how to use 
them? And let it not be said that this short remainder 
cannot be spared, that classical learning will die unless it 
have the whole three years to sustain it. This might have 
been true formerly, when boys actually commenced their 
education on their entrance into the University, but re- 
membering the alteration which in this respect has taken 
place in our Academical system, and also the present state 
of public schools, there can surely be no fear of such a result, 
especially if we remember that to those who have a peculiar 
taste for Philology there will be an especial field open in 
the Examination which we are now about to consider. 

Accordingly in the Examinations now proposed, in the 
third year, it is essential to bear in mind that whatever may 
be thought of the following details, the main usefulness of 
the plan depends (in the judgment of many) on the as- 
sumption that the preparatory course of instruction is now 
over, and that every one is for this last year to be left to 
follow his own particular tastes or instincts, as far as the 
University can provide him with means for doing so. Every 
one in the third year would be expected to make his choice 
between one of the three above-named schools. No one 
should be compelled to pass through more than one of the 
three. 

To these three schools we now return. 

I. Theology. [It has been suggested here that the Ex- 
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aminers might be nominated by the Vice-Chancellor, 
the Proctors, and the endowed Professors of Divinity, 
to be approved by Convocation.] 

A. Minimum. For an ordinary Degree. 

1 . Some portion of the Old Testament in Hebrew. 
(to be determined by the Examiners.) 

2. Text and criticism of the New Testament in 
Greek. 

3. Passages to re-translate into the Greek of the 
New Testament, and difficult passages in the 
Original to be explained. 

4. History of the Old and New Testament. 

5. The History of the English Reformation, with 
knowledge of the XXXIX Articles. 

B. For Honours. 

1. Two out of three parts of the Old Testament, 
with specified portions in Hebrew, and the rest 
in the LXX. 

2. Text and criticism of the New Testament in 
Greek. 

3. Passages to re-translate into Hebrew, and diffi- 
cult passages in the Old and New Testaments 
to be explained. 

4. History of the Old and New Testament. 

5. History of the three first centuries, (including, 
at the discretion of the candidate, the study of 
some writer of that period.) 

In introducing a distinct Examination in Theology into 
the Academical course, there is no doubt a danger (which 
can be only counterbalanced by the success of the remaining 
part of the scheme) lest Theology should assume too great a 
preponderance in the University system, and also lest the divi- 
sion between studies of clergymen and laymen should spring 
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up so early as to increase the mischievous isolation which exists 
(although in England happily less than elsewhere) between 
the two classes. But (not to mention the fact that the stu- 
dents of Theology and of other branches will up to this time 
have been as undivided in the Lecture-room, as they probably 
will continue to be in their common Academical intercourse) 
it may be observed — 

1st. That the Theological instruction of the Clergy is very 
insufficiently supplied by the present system of the Univer- 
sity. 

2ndly. That unless Theology be formed at this period into a 
distinct school, (through which none need pass unless they 
prefer it to one of the other two schools,) it will be impossible 
to require from those who pass through it a standard suffi- 
ciently high to be practically useful. 

3rdly. That so far as Theology is a necessary part of all li- 
beral education, it will already have been required in the se- 
cond Examination (as at present) from all candidates for the 
degree of B.A. 

4thly. That although doubtless the greater number of those 
who passed through in this school would be destined for Holy 
Orders, yet there is nothing to prevent the admission of 
others who are so disposed. 

Accordingly the Examination is made chiefly to turn not 
on points of professional or Clerical interest, but on the study 
of Holy Scripture, which of all the branches of Theology may 
be presumed to be the one of most interest, at least in our 
age and country, to all classes. The field thus opened is suf- 
ficiently large, and the student who has mastered it will un- 
doubtedly be better prepared for his subsequent Theological 
pursuits than if he entered upon them with the merely 
superficial knowledge of the Scriptures which is implied by 
the present degree of B.A. 

And if the requirement of the knowledge of Hebrew be 
thought' too severe, it is sufficient to ask whether the Old 
Testament can be deeply studied without it, and to remark 
that in (the most distinguished at least of) the German Uni- 
versities, every candidate for Holy Orders is required to know 
four books of the Old Testament in the original. 
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II. Philosophy, History, and Philology. 
[It has been here suggested that the Examiners shall be 
nominated by the Vice-Chancellor, the Proctors, and 
the Professors of History, Moral Philosophy, Logic, 
Law, Greek, Political Economy, and Poetiy.] 

A. Minimum. For an ordinary Degree. 

1 . One Philosophical or Historical Book in Greek 
or Latin (not included in the previous Exa- 
mination.) 

2. Blackstone's Commentaries or Maculloch's 
Elements or some elementary treatise in Law 
or Political Economy. 

3. Some given portion of History, (as in Greek 
History, till the death of Alexander ; in Roman, 
till the end of the second Punic War ; in Eng- 
lish, till 1688.) 

4. Some one book in a foreign language with 
exercises and translations. 

B. For Honours. [The three divisions of Philo- 

sophy, History, and Philology, which for an or- 
dinary Degree might be united, as in the above 
scheme, could for Honours be best separated; 
whether they should be formed into three distinct 
schools, is perhaps a matter of comparative in- 
difference, but it should at any rate be under- 
stood that it could not be necessary for the stu- 
dent to pass an examination in more than one 
of them in order to obtain Honours in this, 
school.] 

I. Philosophy. 

1. One Treatise on Logic, Ancient or Modern. 

2. One Treatise of Aristotle and of Plato, or 
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instead of one of them, the fragments of the 
Philosophers who preceded Socrates. 

3. One out of three portions of the History of 
Philosophy, viz., (1.) Till the Christian era; 
(2.) Till the Reformation ; (3.) Till the present 
time. 

4. Some standard work in French or German 
bearing upon the subjects of the Examination. 

II. History. 

1 . Some given portion of History (as above, but 
to be studied with original documents.) 

2. Two ancient Historians. -j 

3. One standard work on History lor vice versa, 
in a foreign language. J 

4. Adam Smith, Ricardo, or some other treatise 
on Political Economy, or in lieu of this, Black- 
stone's Commentaries or some standard work 
on Law. 

III. Philology. 

1. The History of Greek or of Latin Literature. 

2. A treatise ancient or modern on Logic, or a 
modern treatise on comparative Philology, or 
on the Philosophy of language. 

'3. A portion of (a) Greek Literature. 

as e. g. the Poetae Scenici, or 
the Epic Poets and Pindar, 
or the Orators, 
of (6) Latin Literature. 

as e. g. the Latin Poets to the 
end of the Augustan age, 
or from the Augustan age 
to A.D. 200, or the por- 
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ion of the Roman Histo- 
rians containing the period 
of the twelve Caesars, or 
the works of Cicero. 
In all cases any other equivalent to be admitted by 
the Examiners. 

4. A knowledge of German. 

5. Composition in Greek and Latin; Critical 
papers. 

It might for some reasons have been more convenient to 
divide this school into two or more departments, but on the 
whole it seems better for the present both for the sake of 
greater simplicity, and of the mutual connexion of the 
subjects, to allow them (with the' above-mentioned arrange- 
ments) to remain together, until experience has pointed out 
some convenient mode of separating them. It is obvious 
that of the three schools of the third year, this is the one 
which in most cases would carry on the work of the third year, 
and furnish the means for following out carefully the several 
lines of study, which in our present system are liable to 
such great entanglement. It is hoped that by the field 
thus opened, those who have been indifferent to Greek and 
Latin would find in the study of History or Law or Modern 
Languages, (for which last the Taylor Institution will furnish 
every facility,) an interest which will evidently bear on his 
after life. It is hoped too, that the more advanced student 
would in the perusal of Aristotle, not as one book out of 
many, but as a part of the history of Philosophy, at last be 
enabled to make himself acquainted not merely with the 
traditional systems of Oxford Tutors, but with Aristotle 
himself; that the minute facts respecting Persian Satraps, 
and Volscian wars, which are apt to engross the Oxford 
reader of Herodotus and Livy, may give way to the interest 
of Greek and Roman History as a whole ; that the scholar 
may be allowed to follow out the glimpses of the philo- 
sophy of language, both ancient and modern, which are 
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under the present system opened to him for a moment 
only to be immediately closed. 

in. Mathematical and Physical Schools. 
(A.) For a Common Degree. 
Six books of Euclid. 
Algebra. 

Three subjects in Physical Science not treated 
mathematically, such as 
Experimental Mechanics. 
Experimental Optics. 
Anatomy. 
Physiology. 
Geology, &c, &c. 

(B.) For Honours. 
Mathematics. 
Astronomy. 
Mechanics. 
Optics. 
Thermology. 
Electrology, &c, &c. 

Extending to all Physical Sciences treated mathe- 
matically, as at Cambridge. 

1. For a common degree a fair knowledge of the leading 
laws and facte of Physical Science seems not too much to 
require when the degree is to be obtained by this Examina- 
tion alone; 

2. At the same time it would be undesirable to give up 
entirely the hard discipline and definiteness only to be 
obtained by the study of the elementary Mathematics. 

3. In the Class Schools it would hardly be advisable to 
admit such studies as cannot be reduced to demonstrative 
science. An ordinary acquaintance with these implies no 
great application or power of mind. 
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4. By the extension of the subjects admitted to the Class 
Schools to all Physical Sciences treated mathematically, the 
more scientific forms even of the Experimental Sciences 
might easily be included. 

It only remains to ask by what means the varied instruc- 
tion necessary for the Examinations of this last year is to 
be supplied. It will be allowed by all that our present 
system is inadequate to the demand which would then be 
made upon it ; but on the one hand, it will hardly be con- 
tested that this very incapacity to adapt itself to the wants 
of the time, is one of the many evils which most needs a 
remedy, and to which it is hoped that a remedy would by 
the proposed change be in a great measure furnished. Once 
let the need be inevitably forced upon us, and we ought not 
so to despair of our Academical Republic, as to doubt that 
it will rise equal to the emergency. 

In the first place, it is obvious that even were no such 
additional call made upon us, it would under any cir- 
cumstances be an advantage if a greater division of labour 
than at present exists were to be introduced into our system. 
There was a time within the memory of some now living 
amongst us, when it was incumbent on every Tutor in each 
college to lecture on the whole cycle of Academical In- 
struction. It may fairly be asked whether the more en- 
larged system which has in most instances superseded this 
arrangement might not with advantage admit of a still 
further extension in particular colleges to such a degree as, 
even without calling in extraneous help, to open a wider field 
for special studies, and to relieve the college Tutor from the 
pressure and distraction of his present numerous employ- 
ments. Such, for example, are the Lectureships 1 * which were 
left by the founders of Magdalene and Corpus, (and which it 
is believed still exist,) " public for all men thereunto to have 
concourse/ 9 and in the case of the former college to be main* 
tained (of "whatever county" their holders "be") by the 

b See Huber'B English Universities (Eng. Tr.) (vol. ii. p. 601.) Statutes of 
Magdalene College, (Eng. Tr. 87.) 
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annexation of the first vacant Fellowships. And such was 
the intention of the Commissioners at the time of the Refor- 
mation, who founded Lectureships in All Souls', New Col- 
lege, Merton, and Queen's, with " sufficient stipends assigned 
for evermore/' in order that the members of other colleges 
may " each and every one of them frequent and have daily 
concourse unto the said Lectures." 

Secondly, it would at once supply an audience for the 
Professorial Lectures, which at present languish in many 
instances, not from lack of power or will in the Professors to 
lecture, but from the lack of pupils to listen. An exami- , 
nation for the Degree of B.A bearing on the very subjects 
on which the Lectures are delivered, would (supposing of 
course the intrinsic value of the Lectures) supply exactly 
that additional stimulus both to the attention of the pupil, 
and the energy of the Lecturer, -which by mere attempts at 
enforcing compulsory attendance would be almost certain 
to destroy it both in one and the other. It can hardly be 
insisted upon too strongly, that every scheme which makes 
any Degree or Academical distinction dependent not on the 
amount of knowledge acquired, but on the number of lectures 
attended, is likely, except under a totally different system from 
the present, to be worse than inefficient. Whatever spark of 
life it imparts will be galvanic only, not natural, and it will 
probably end in paralysing the teacher, as it will begin in 
stupefying the pupil. It is the duty and often the painful 
duty of the Tutor to lecture to unwilling hearers, not so much 
as a means of intellectual instruction, as of Academical and 
moral discipline. But the very essence of the Professorial c 
system depends upon its freedom ; and encroachment upon 
this, by compulsion or monopoly, will be but killing the 
goose for the sake of the eggs. 

This leads us, thirdly, to the consideration whether the 

e It is a different question whether in cases where the Professorial Lectures 
occupied the same position in a student's course, as Tutorial Lectures at present, 
it would not be necessary for Colleges as a matter of discipline to require 
from their members that they should regularly attend particular courses. It is 
merely against a requirement of such attendance, as a preliminary to the Acade- 
mical degree, that the above remarks are directed. 
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existing constitution of the University does not contain 
within itself the provision for a great reinforcement of the 
Professorial staff, and at the same time a great security 
for its liberty and energy. In Germany, as is well known, 
the vitality of the Professorial system depends in a great 
measure on the free competition with which it is accom- 
panied. The " ordinary " or highest class of Professors, 
whose income depends chiefly on a fixed salary, is stimulated 
to exertion by the honourable rivalry of the next grade of 
" extraordinary" Professors, whose income is derived partly 
from the same source, partly from the fees of attendance, 
and both by the class of "Privat Docents," who depend 
for support wholly on the fees of their pupils, and on the 
hope of themselves attaining ultimately to the highest 
places in their profession. It is obvious that some such 
expansion of the professional system is contemplated in 
our own Academical institution of Master of Arts, as well 
as of the higher degrees in the other faculties. Without 
entering on the disputed question of the meaning of the 
particular terms in which the form of conferring the Degree 
is couched, it cannot be doubted that every Master of 
"Arts" is in some sense recognised by the University as a 
master of all that the University has of late comprised within 
that comprehensive word, and it would therefore only be act- 
ing up to the spirit of our own institutions if the liberty which 
at present only exists in the Statute book were practically 
recognised and encouraged by allowing (under such instruc- 
tions as were thought necessary) the free use of the Public 
Schools as lecture-rooms for any Master of Arts, or Doctor 
of Theology, Law, or Medicine, to deliver lectures on any 
branch of knowledge which fall within his sphere or 
capacity. 

Even were no such changes required by the proposed 
alteration of the Examination statute, they would in them- 
selves be eminently desirable, as tending to encourage a 
greater spirit of research and study, than under our present 
system is attainable, and to retain within our walls a class 
which is every day escaping or excluded from them by the 
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mere fact that we furnish no field in which their energies can 
expand. Doubtless this would not in itself suffice to create 
in Oxford a supply of learned men, unless we also provide 
means for their support. " It is necessary/' says Bacon d , " to 
" the profession of sciences, that [lecturers] be of the most 
" able and sufficient men, as those which ate ordained for 
" guarding and propagating of sciences, and not for transi- 
tory use. This cannot be except their condition and 
" endowment be such as may content the ablest man to ap- 
" propriate his whole labour and continue his whole age in 
" that function and attendance." To such a call it is our 
peculiar 'privilege that we have the means of responding 
readily. Were we the members of some poor dissenting 
establishment, depending for support on eleemosynary con- 
tributions or government aid, any such enlargement or am- 
pler remuneration of our staff of efficient teachers might be 
hopeless. But such cannot be our reply for very shame, if we 
only look at our splendid foundations, and reflect for one 
moment on the great resources, — equal it has been said to the 
revenues of most of the smaller states of Europe, — which Pro- 
vidence has entrusted to our keeping, as a place of Christian 
education. Can we say that Oxford has assumed that lofty 
position, at the head of the whole Academical world of 
Christendom, to which these resources, properly applied, 
must almost inevitably have entitled her ? Can we say that 
every means in our power has been taken to apply these vast 
endowments ; endowments, which almost alone amongst the 
munificent foundations of the middle ages, have come down 
to us unimpaired in value, undiminished by external inter- 
ference? Can we maintain that the intention of their founders 
is always fulfilled in their present employment, either according 
to its letter or its spirit, or that they are productive of one half 
or one quarter of the benefits which a stranger visiting us for 
the first thine would naturally expect us to derive from them ? 
If there is reason to suppose that our outward machinery can 
still be improved, and that our pecuniary resources are not 
altogether exhausted, or applied in the manner most beneficial 

d Advancement of Learning, Bacon's Works, vol ii. p. 94. 
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to the studies of the place, it is obvious that there may still 
be a golden future before us, in which Oxford may more than 
respond to the demands made upon her, and in which results 
may be hoped for, far beyond the range of any mere outward 
arrangement of our mechanical system. The change pro- 
posed in the foregoing pages has been suggested as the step 
most obviously required by our present wants, and most 
easily made under our present circumstances. But it would 
be a great mistake to think that this or any similar measure 
would bring us to perfection. Examinations as such are 
necessary evils, and so soon as the necessity for them can 
be obviated by a security for sound instruction, and dili- 
gent study, through other and more wholesome means, 
it may be hoped that the present scheme, or whatever 
else may be proposed instead of it, will vanish. What 
is indispensable as a wedge at the commencement of a 
construction, becomes a useless and mischievous encum- 
brance at its completion. But till that time be come, we 
must be content to work with humbler instruments, and 
contenting ourselves by the ultimate results which it is to 
be hoped they will produce — ev^eaOai fiev Sel ra anrX&s 
aryada xal axnols aryada elvai, aipelcrOai Se ra airrols 
aryada. 
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